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Council Notes 


6h Council of the Association met at Chaucer House on 15th September after 
a break of four months. The Vice-President (W. Pearson, Esq.) took the Chair 
and explained that the President was, unfortunately, too ill to be present; the 
Council decided to write to the President wishing him a speedy recovery. 

The Local Government Promotion Examination regulations were reconsidered and 
the previous decision to take all possible steps to alter the present regulations was 
confirmed. It was reported to the Council that the N.J.C. were to consider the various 
resolutions on this subject at their September meeting. 

The publishing activities of the Association are considerable, and the Press and 
Publications Committee reported to the Council that they propose to revise and reprint 
Phillip’s Primer of Classification, and Sayers’ Library Committee and First Steps in 
Annotation as soon as possible. The Committee also decided that the greatly increased 
circulation of the Library Assistant merited an increase in advertising rates. 

A small handbook entitled the Student’s Guide was recommended by the Education 
and Library Committee as an invaluable book for the library assistant and this work is 
now being compiled under the editorship of Dr. Walford. They also recommended 
that an additional grant of £15 be made to the book fund of the Association’s library. 
The Council approved these recommendations and expressed their concern at the large 
number of vacancies on the panel of tutors for the correspondence courses. 

Among the routine business dealt with by the Finance and General Purposes 
Committee is an item of outstanding importance. For the first time in the history of 
the Association membership has reached 4,000—a figure which, the Committee felt, 
reflects the increased and increasing interest in our Association. The Benevolent 
Fund Sub-Committee also met and recommended to the Council that grants be made 
in both the cases they had considered. The Sub-Committee emphasized that they are 
always anxious to hear of members who need the help of this fund and point out that 
communications can be addressed either to the Honorary Treasurer of the Association 
or to the appropriate Honorary Divisional Secretary. Such applications will be treated 
in complete confidence. 
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For the year 1949 the President of the Association will be Mr. W. Pearson of 
Birmingham who will be supported by Mr. F. C. Tighe of Paddington as Vice-President. 
The present Honorary Officers of the Association were re-nominated by the Council 
for the year 1949. 

It was finally decided after a lengthy discussion to hold the Inaugural meeting in 
London, during January, on a Wednesday or Thursday evening and detailed arrangements 
were left to the Honorary Secretary, as were further arrangements for the 1949 Annual 
General Meeting. The Vice-President had recommended that this meeting should be 
held at Stratford on Avon in July and with this to look forward to the Council 
adjourned until 3rd November. 

B. A.C. 


The County Scene 


F. A. SHARR 
VANS 


Ti dominant trend of the nineteen-thirties was the provision of branch libraries 
in urban areas and it seems likely that the dominant trend of the post-waf period 
will be the application of motor transport to county library work. 

There are three types of vehicle in use: the delivery van, the display (or exhibition) 
van and the mobile library. Each is different both in construction and in function from 
the other two, and of each there is more than one type. All three seem to be called 
generally, and often inaccurately, ‘“‘ vans *—an unfortunate choice of term, but as it 
seems to be general it must perhaps be accepted. 

The meaning of the term “‘ delivery van ” is well known ; it is an ordinary covered 
van intended for the bulk conveyance of books in boxes, trays, etc., to and from library 
service points. The display van is a vehicle designed to carry books displayed on 
shelves to village centres, in order that local librarians may make their own selection 
of books for their centres instead of relying on made-up collections delivered from 
County Library Headquarters or a Regional Headquarters. The mobile library is a 
vehicle designed to carry books on shelves, from which readers borrow directly. It will 
be seen that the essential difference between the display van and the mobile library is 
that the one is merely a means of exchanging village centres’ collections, while the other 
takes the place of the centre and is, itself, the library service point. 

In 1946 there were 16 delivery vans, 16 display vans and 5 mobile libraries in use 
in county libraries in the United Kingdom. Since then some others have been taken 
into use and a number more are on order. 

The delivery vans are mostly of the 20—25-cwt. class although there are a few of the 
8-10-cwt. class. The 25-cwt. is the best all-purpose vehicle but where two or more vans 
are used from the same distribution centre (normally County Library Headquarters) a 
mixture of 25-30-cwt. and 10-cwt. types is useful. As about 1,500 books in boxes 
weigh one ton, the carrying capacity of delivery vans after allowing for the weight of 
the driver, petrol, tools, etc., is about 550-600 books in a 10-cwt. van and about 1,650 
books in a 25-cwt. van. 

The use of delivery vans is more efficient than the use of rail or carrier and recent 
experience has shown that provided the vehicles are kept constantly in use on five days 
a week and given regular maintenance by their drivers on Saturday mornings the actual 
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cost is no more, and probably a little less, than that of rail or carrier. The use of 
professional staff as drivers is not, normally, sound economy. 

Display vans are usually on a chassis of the 2-3-ton class and carry 2,000-3,000 
volumes. The limiting factor in their carrying capacity is the size of vehicle rather 
than the load capacity of the chassis. A light passenger chassis is to be preferred to a 
goods chassis, principally on account of its smoother springing which reduces the 
tendency for books to be thrown off the shelves by the motion of the vehicle. 

Most display vans are arranged for the local librarian and one or two helpers to 
enter the van and choose their books from the shelves inside. The shelving is arranged 
along the two sides and sometimes across the back of the body, and in addition there 
may be an island press down the middle, or alcoves may be formed by bays projecting 
from the sides. The internal passage-ways need not be more than about 2 feet wide, 
which permits a larger number of books to be carried. Some form of roof lighting, 
usually by means of a clerestory, is necessary together with adequate artificial lighting. 
Two things are clearly desirable in a display van, adequate head room inside and a 
stock of books large enough to permit a representative choice to be made by the local 
librarians ; nevertheless a few counties have tried to adapt vehicles even as small as 
10-12-cwt. as display vans. Unless outward facing shelving is used, as on some 
American “* book-mobiles,”’ it is difficult to see how such small vehicles can be effective ; 
the number of books carried is too small to afford an adequate choice of fiction and 
non-fiction and the difficulty of access to the books is obvious. 

The advantages of the display-van method of exchanging centres’ collections are :— 
the local people like to make their own choice ; the work is popular with the staff and 
the drudgery and monotony of circulation section work at Headquarters is largely 
avoided ; personal contact is made between staff and local librarians, and the van is a 
permanent advertisement of the library service. The principal disadvantage is that 
local librarians cannot choose a representative selection as well as trained librarians. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to say whether it is more or less expensive than the 
normal system of making up collections at a headquarters. 

There are two main types of mobile library, large and small. The large type is 
mounted on a 3—-5-ton and the small on a 12-15-cwt. chassis. Not more than about 
six counties operate mobile libraries ; only one is known to be using the small type, 
and then only in extremely remote areas where the vehicles have to operate off roads 
on moorland tracks. The large type is therefore the standard. About 1,500-2,000 
books are carried shelved round the sides and rear of the body. There must be plenty 
of room for circulation of borrowers and the narrow gangways of the display vans are 
to be avoided. Some form of charging counter must be provided, though a staff 
enclosure as used in urban type mobile libraries is unnecessary and indeed undesirable 
in one designed for rural use. 

The standard of service given from a mobile library having qualified staff and a good 
selection of books is comparable with that given by a branch library and the costs of 
operation are not dissimilar. In one county the total cost, including depreciation and 
staff but excluding books and administration, represents about a 4d. rate on the area 
served. Such an expenditure is justified only by a high quality of service. A qualified 
librarian should always be on duty and visits should be made fortnightly, the readers 
being permitted to borrow any reasonable number of books to last themselves and their 
families the fortnight. 

There are so few mobile libraries in service that it is not yet possible to say either 
what is the best method of operating or what are their limitations, but it seems clear 
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that they offer the only method of bringing to small villages and isolated farmsteads the 
advantages of adequate book stock and qualified staff which are enjoyed by readers at 
branch libraries. Perhaps, more important, since we must eat before we can appreciate 
literature, they provide a means to bring to the isolated farmer the commercial and 
technical library service of which British agriculture stands now in such great need. 

The next few years will see a great extension in the use of motor vehicles in county 
library work. It is to be hoped that the experience of different counties will be fully 
described in the professional press so that in time a generally accepted practice may 
emerge. 


A.A.L. Correspondence Courses 


There are a number of vacancies on the panel of Tutors in the Registration and 
Final sections of the correspondence courses and a special appeal is made to those 
members who, having themselves qualified as Fellows of the Library Association, would 
be willing to help in preparing students for the examinations. 

The shortage of Tutors in the Final sections is particularly serious as, unless the 
vacancies are filled immediately, it may not be possible to offer courses on Library 
Organization and Literature next year. 

Members who are prepared to offer their services should, in the first instance, write 
to the Hon. Secretary of the local A.A.L. Division, giving full details of their qualifica- 
tions and library experience, at the same time indicating which section they would 
prefer to tutor. 

S. W. M. 


Students’ Problems 
A. J. WALFORD 


T is hoped that this summarized version of the Examiners’ Reports for June, 1948, will appear sufficiently 
[peonpey to be of value to both students and tutors. Once again, I have kept my own comments to a 
bare minimum. Sections on the Final, Parts 1, 2, and 3 (a) have been added to the survey of Entrance 
and Registration Examinations. 
GENERAL REMARKS. 

“* The general impression is of a slightly higher standard of work. Grammar, spelling, and punctuation 
left much to be desired, inaccuracy, even in transcribing questions, was rife, and lack of background a too- 
frequent feature. The examiners stress obviously insufficient preparation and general immaturity, and 
suggest that many candidates are not yet ready for any professional examinations. It is suggested, too, 
that tutors should advise students not to sit if they are obviously unprepared.” 


ENTRANCE. (77% Pass) 

If a paper proves abnormally difficult, is the standard of marking lowered accordingly? Apparently 
so, judged by the following remark : ‘* Some of the questions, notably in the Second Paper, were too subtle 
for most candidates ; and the Examiners accepted a reasonable attempt to give an intelligent answer, even 
if it did not reach the real point.”” Q.2 of the First Paper may be taken as an example of the misinterpreted 
question. It ran: “Write an account of the way in which you would show a new reader round either a 
lending or a reference library.”” The accent here seems to be on showmanship rather than librarianship, 
and the examiners’ comment is: ‘‘ Too much concentration on the mechanics of librarianship and too 
little attention to the resources of the library.” 

Q.1 of the Second Paper had only a 56% pass mark. Apparently many failed to differentiate between 
the duties of the classifier and the cataloguer. Clearly, the indication of analytical entries lies within the 
scope of the former. Q.3 was in the nature of a catch question. (‘‘ A candidate wrote, ‘ The D.C. notation 
consists of a base of three figures and then, after a point, decimal division follows.’”’) The notation, 
obviously, is decimal throughout and not merely after the ‘ decimal’ point. Q.5, on the basic nature of the 
author entry, was intended to include a reference to the “‘ unit card.” Are Library of Congress printed 
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cards never shown to students? Q.6, again, suggests the crying need for more visual aids in teaching. 
Many candidates, it would appear, “* had never seen a catalogue in printed book form.” As anticipated 
by Mr. Collison in his comments, the question on Radar (Q.4 of the Fourth Paper) proved beyond the 
average student—as well it might. It is disturbing, nevertheless, to find that Q.1 of this Paper (asking for 
notes on 3 of 6 very well-known quick-reference books) was indifferently answered, with only a two-thirds’ 


ass. 
Other conclusions reached were that young librarians rarely read anything but novels ; that a re-state- 
ment by tutors of the perennial interest of great books is necessary ; that bad handwriting in the cataloguer 
(Q.4, Second Paper) causes trouble not only to the public, but to typist, printer and everyone who encounters 
it; that the question on standard anthologies of English lyrical poetry, ‘“‘ which appears to be one of the 
most probable in such an examination, was shunned carefully,” and that “‘ the teacher who complained that 
this was the only question which answered the intention of the syllabus may care to know this.” 


REGISTRATION. 
(i) Classification. (37-25% Pass) 


Once again, the lowest percentage of passes of all the results. Confronted by a question such as that 
on Synthesis (Q.1), students are advised, “* partly to clear their own minds,” to open with a definition. In 
the case of Q.4 (“‘ Define, with examples . . .’’) many did not define, could not even think of a synonym, 
and cited examples which contradicted definitions. ‘Subject’ caused most trouble; ‘ hospitality’ was 
not understood ; ‘likeness’ and ‘ characteristics’ were often interchanged. Q.2 began: ‘“* Summarise 
the main arguments for and against . . .”” and those who used the tabular form were congratulated on having 
“achieved better results in half the time of the authors of long, rambling, repetitive essays.”” The short 
account of the history of classification in England and America since 1876 (Q.3) was meant to include a 
mention of the philosophers, teachers and “‘ dissenters.”” QQ.5 and 7 received almost record low pass 
percentages—25-8 and 23-7 respectively. The examiners queried, in the case of Q.7, whether students 
ever look at the tables at the back of the 14th edition of Dewey, and state that “* general instructions to a 
scheme should be read,” as well as the introductions. Candidates must realise that it is of no avail simply 
to quote, without comment, the Dewey form divisions (in answer to Q.7) or to hope to explain D.C. (Q.9) 
by jotting down long lists of classes and divisions. This practice may clear their minds; it does not 
appreciably help to answer the question. Such knowledge must be worked into the narrative. Examinees 
touched rock bottom in Q.10, which asked for the treatment of Economics in D.C. and in either Library 
of Congress or Brown ; Attempted: 13; Passed: Nil. 

(ii) Cataloguing. (55-:7% Pass) 

The examiners complained that Cutter’s Rules is still receiving inadequate attention in studies. There 
was confusion over “ simplified ”’ and “ selective ” cataloguing in Q.3 ; the former is concerned with form 
of entry, the latter with material for cataloguing. Answers on 4 reference tools for a cataloguing depart- 
ment (Q.4) were poor ; it was frequently suggested that the British Museum Catalogue is a subject catalogue. 
On the question of the dictionary versus the classified catalogue (Q.5), it does not appear to be generally 
realised that no catalogue can be perfect, and that, if both the forms under consideration are good of their 
kind, there is little to choose between them. The function of the subject index to the classified catalogue 
is also new territory for some. Q.6 asks for notes on 4 of 6 significant names in the history of cataloguing. 
Only 17 attempted this, and of these 4 passed. Tutors and students alike are warned that similar questions 
may be set in future examinations. 

In the practical catalcguing punctuation was often inaccurate, and capitalisations ‘‘ almost invariably 
flouted ’” the Code rules. The examiners declared that they proposed to be more rigorous in deducting 
marks on these counts in future. The usual jumble of subject headings and references is reported. 
‘“* Having decided upon the main subject heading, the student should get clearly in his mind what are the 
cognate subjects from which linking (* see also ’) references should be made fo the specific heading.” Q.10, 
again, asked for “‘ any necessary references.”” The result was a welter of irrelevances (e.g., “ rheology 
see also rhetoric ”’). 

(iii) Bibliography. (63-4% Pass) 

The discussion on a good book-paper in Q.2 should have invited reference to the L.A. specification, 
but few took this obvious line. In QQ.3 and 4 candidates concentrated far too much on older and hand 
processes of book illustration. Collotype, for instance, was often omitted from the planographic methods 
of Q.3, and half-tones and zincos were surprisingly overlooked in favour of steel engravings and mezzotints. 
Is this because students prefer to read up book illustration in their text-books rather than to wander round 
the shelves of their libraries and browse over illustrations for themselves? As was perhaps to be expected, 
many were unfamiliar with the “ replika ” process of reproduction (Q.6), but “‘ catchword,” in Q.5, was time 
and time again referred to either as the running title or as the last word of a page repeated at the top of the 
next (and no more than that). 
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Very poor marks were accorded to most answers to QQ.8 and 9. The former distinctly asked two 
questions ; many simply used the topic at issue as a point of departure for condemning the sharp practice 
of publishers in calling new impressions and issues “‘ new editions,” while others wrote short essays on the 
desirability of providing the latest edition. Q.9 called for a systematic comparison between modern book 
production in Britain and U.S.A. point by point—paper, typography, composition, binding, illustration, 
and so forth. Few attempted this formula, although the pointers in Q.2 should have helped. Answers 
to Q.10 again revealed that prevailing weakness, the lack of first-hand contacts with books on the shelves. 
The miniature score for which a binding specification was required was frequently scheduled to be bound 
in half leather and one bold spirit insisted on full leather, “with at least five cords.” There is only one 
remedy for this continued unrealistic approach. 


(iv) Assistance to Readers. (59-8% Pass) 


Few understood what was meant by a subject bibliography of periodicals (Q.3) and there was confusion 
between catalogues, or printed guides, and indexes, in answers to Q.6. The 38% pass on Q.7 (the National 
Grid) was usually the result of ignorance. The examiners’ comments were: “‘ Most had failed to grasp 
the essentials of the scheme or its purpose. Few gave practical examples of references.” Q.8 ran: 
“ Outline the scope and give an evaluation of any three library catalogues that are of value as guides to the 
literature of a subject.”” Many candidates apparently did not read this properly and described instead 
non-library catalogues. On the other hand, the standard of many of the answers to the question on 
periodicals on (a) Architecture and Building or (6) Engineering (Q.9) was high. The benefit of reading 
lists for courses of lectures (Q.10) was poorly treated. ‘‘ Many failed to mention the scope of the classes 
or liaison with the lecturer. A surprisingly large number of people failed to connect up the reading list 
with the library’s own stock and planned their lists on titles culled from bibliographies and Robertson’s 
* Courses of study.’”” Although Q.5 (on the readers’ adviser) attracted the majority, “‘ most people just 
wrote whatever came into their heads, and usually missed important attributes. Most fought shy of the 
children’s work side (and) ignored knowledge of stock, of bibliographies, outside sources of information 
and regional co-operation.” 

(v) Library Organization and Administration. (59% Pass) 


Q.2 (“ Discuss the policy of Fines in public libraries.”’) afforded a good example of how not to tackle 
a discussional question. ‘“ The majority of candidates rushed into the question of abolishing fines and 
entirely disregarded the other side of the question.”” Few gave examples of different practices with the 
effects arising from them. In Q.3 (on the ordering of annuals and other serials) many failed to provide 
for standing orders—surely the crux of the matter? Studerts do need to pause and ask themselves, in 
those few vital seconds between reading (and understanding) a question and putting pen to paper, “‘ What 
does this question require me to do? What do the examiners want to know and how do they expect it 
to be set out?” No were ived to C.6 (on the recommendations of the University and Research 
Section of the L.A.’s report); and there was a deplorably low pass standard (45%) for the popular Q.7 
(on the training of junior assistants during their first twelve months’ service). ‘‘ At least 40% of the 
candidates failed to realise that training should comprise teaching as well as practical work.”” As one 
examiner remarked, many candidates still believe in the system of first killing the junior with as much 
counter work as possible! Q.9 began: ‘‘ Enumerate the advantages and disadvantages . . .”’ of various 
library heating methods, but rarely was this injunction followed ; instead the methods*themselves were 
described, and this waste of time proved disastrous to many. The sketch and specification for a double- 
sided bookcase (Q.8) tempted a few to provide a monster shelf 9 feet long, and others to order steel shelving 
to measure. Q.10, on the organization of the public library service in rural areas was popular and it was 
well answered, despite the lack of text books on the subject. 


(vi) History of English Literature. (59% Pass) 


The tendency to produce answers in the form of bald lists was noticeable in this section. Q.7 (on 
Swift) affords an example of this, and the examiners’ comments are important : “‘ Entrants who got their 
facts right were not failed for this (i.e., the curt treatment of Swift’s style, etc., as opposed to the listing of 
his works), but in an English literature paper, more than any other, answers should be in the form of essays 
of about 300 words, unless note form is specifically asked for.” The bare, unadorned list again featured in 
answers to the question on the principal comic characters of Shakespeare (Q.4). The great majority 
averred that Falstaff appeared in “Henry V,”” which suggests an acquaintance with the film rather than the 
Stage version of the play. A failure to bring out Dunbar’s importance was to be noted in Q.2 (on the 
“* Scottish Chaucerians "’), and in Q.1 too much was made of the theme of Beowulf, as opposed to its form 
and place ; a few did, however, produce welcome quotations illustrating assonance. Two typical weak- 
nesses came to light in answers to Q.5 (on the development of the novel from the Elizabethan period to 
Samuel Richardson): the failure to “trace the development” required, and poor chronology. The 
student’s proneness to fortify himself with writing down what he knows, with only half an eye on the 
wording of the question, does not lose its importance because it is so familiar. It is a sentiment which needs 
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framing and hanging over every candidates’ bed or tucked into his shaving mirror. Frequent omissions 
from the 18th-century prose-writers (Q.8) were: Boswell, Defoe, Swift, Johnson, Gibbon and Burke. 
Q.10, with its 54% failures, ‘‘amply demonstrated the paucity of candidates’ knowledge of modern 
literature.” Lytton Strachey was almost unanimously acclaimed as a “‘ debunker,” but quite a number 
did not know who the eminent Victorians were and, instead of keeping quiet, they hazarded many guesses. 
Verb. sap. 


FINAL. 
Part 1. Bibliography and Book Selection. (51-3% Pass) 


Misreading or partial reading of the question accounted for a number of failures. In answering Q.1 
(on the photogravure process), ‘“‘ many candidates overlooked that stage of the process which is essential 
to the formation of a ‘ resist,’ and described a process which would have resulted in a continuously etched 
plate, with no bearing for the ‘ doctor’ blade, and no ‘ cells’ to hold the ink.” The second part of the 
question (on the advantages and disadvantages of the process) was frequently overlooked, just as in Q.5 the 
operative word ‘ topography’ was often ignored. Q.2 asked for ‘a short standard description’; many 
considered the requirements of a full standard description. It is noteworthy that allowance was made 
in Q.4 (“ Name ONE important source to which you would turn . . .’) for inability to remember the exact 
title of the source concerned, and appropriate allowance was also made for alternatives. ‘* Nevertheless 
many candidates submitted very poor attempts”. In the case of Q.6 (“‘ Outline a scheme for the replace- 
ment of non-fiction works as practised in any library known to you.”)—in which the operative word is 
surely ‘ practised ’—“‘ there was too much theory and not enough effort to ‘ outline a system.’”” The 
percentage of passes here was only 35. In preparing a short annotated list of guides to the selection of 
French books for a general library (Q.8), current guides were neglected, and in the case of Q.10 (“* Write 
brief notes on any FIVE of .. .’’), “‘ the answers . . . prove that many candidates had not seen, or examined, 
the majority of these books.” 


Part 2. Library Organization and General Librarianship. (52% Pass) 


(Something went wrong with the examiners’ calculations here, for although 34 passed and 32 
failed this examination, no less than 127 attempted Q.7 !) On the present state of county libraries (Q.1), 
failures were often due to guess-work ; many were obviously unfamiliar with the recent summary given in 
the “Record.” Cost-accounting methods (Q.2) were beyond the capabilities of quite a number (and 
I must evince a sneaking sympathy for them) ; “* hardly one mentioned that the methods of cost accountancy 
could only be applicable to the library service if used to make test checks, and that it had no continuous 
application.” The discussion on library planning in relation to social and technical factors (Q.3) was 
frequently turned into a history of library planning, totally ignoring the social functions ‘‘Housing and 
the spread of population are important factors in the question and were rarely incorporated in answers.” 
Q.5 (on “ Libraries of Industry ”) was rather specialized and only a handful attempted it, with a 36% pass. 
The case for and against (1) University seminar libraries and (2) University departmental libraries (Q.9) 
was ill-stated, partly because candidates possessed on the whole, ‘‘ obviously little knowledge of the set-up of 
university departmental libraries and had little conception of the functions of a seminar library. It was 
answered too frequently as a make-weight.” 


Part 3 (a). Library Routine and Administration : Public Libraries. (63%Pass) 


There were some disturbing reactions to certain questions, particularly to Q.9 (“ ‘ The child’s needs 
are to be méde a citizen of the world of books.’ Do you agree...?”). ‘‘ Many candidates dealt with 
this question with enthusiasm and imagination, but a distressingly large number seem to find books no 
more exciting than packets of margarine and one experienced grave doubts as to the wisdom of allowing 
children any access to books and periodicals.”” Q.3, on the pros and cons of interavailability of tickets 
should have been well within the capability of Finalists, but obvious points were overlooked ; “ the essential 
difficulties in introducing full interavailability of readers’ tickets obviously arise from differing standards 
of library provision and differing burdens of library taxation; too many candidates thought that the 
only difficulties were technical.” Few mentioned hospitals and prisons in answering Q.7, and in the 
case of Q.8 (office and other machines for libraries), Hollerith and microfilm crowded out practically all 
others, including even typewriters, addressographs, duplicators, and particularly adding and bookbinding 
machines. Q.4 (on constructional principles peculiar to the large library building) was lengthy and the 
word ‘ large’ was italicized. Nevertheless, “‘ Some answers just gave ideal layouts, regardless of whether 
all the departments mentioned could reasonably be expected to be accommodated on the floor mentioned. 
Others failed to notice the italicized word large and consequently ignored the importance of the stack, the 
reference library, the commercial and technical libraries, the administration department, and gave too 
much attention to lending, children’s department, and newspaper and periodical rooms.” 
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On the Editor’s Table 


Universal decimal classification. B.S. 1000A. 1948. Abridged English edition. 127pp. (British Standards 
Institution, 25s.) 


This abridged English edition of U.D.C. is based on the Sth edition of the official Dutch abridgement, 
with the aid of the 3rd edition (1936) of Classification for works in pure and applied science in the Science 
Museum Library. Technical editing has been carried out by a large number of specialists, and, although 
the scope is general, classes 3, 5 and 6 receive fullest treatment, as is reasonable. 

A feature which at once strikes the eye is the terminology—admirably simple and clearly stating the 
full tents of a heading ; thus: 


65 Commercial sciences. Organization. Traffic. 

67 Manufactures and processing of simple materials. 

68 Manufacture of complex objects. 

04 Mixed collections of essays. Pamphlets. Brochures. Offprints, etc. 
352-354 Administration at different levels. 


This differentiation is enhanced by the excellent layout. Clarendon is effectively used for the headings of 
the first hundred divisions, and the variety elsewhere is adequate. The paper is of good quality and the 
comparatively large page gives one a fair conspectus of the subject-matter in hand. This is particularly 
welcome for divisions of class 6. 

Up-to-dateness is another feature. Accommodation has been found for such topical subjects as 
Application of atomic energy (621-039), Jet propulsion (629-13-035-5), Bacteriological warfare (623-458), 
and the Plastics section (679-5) is given some prominence. The modern trend towards synthesis is marked 
in such “ dation ” headi as: . 








908 Homeland science (for ‘comprehensive studies on the history, geography, culture, 
economics, etc., of a country’). 
308 Sociography. Social geography (social surveys). 
93 is now the number for History in general, with World history at 930-9 and Ancient history at 931/939. 
Aesthetics has a general number (as opposed to 7-01 and 8-01) at 18. Certain divisions have been tactfully 
‘scrubbed up’; 37, for instance, gains a more logical appearance with the omission of 375/377. But 
782/785 remains as Kinds of music, without differentiation for scores. 

It is important to note that the retention of the final ‘0’ is not infrequent. Thus, 820 is English 
literature ; 910 is Geography : General questions, and 620 is Engineering : General questions. 

Auxiliary numbers and symbols now total 13—surely a sufficiency? The square bracket, signifying 
subordinate relation, is new ; the race sign (=) is also of recent date. Faced by this embarras de richesse, 
the editors advise restraint in the use of such numbers and symbols; they consider that, for ordinary 
purposes, the Relation : and the auxiliary numbers of place between parentheses give sufficient refinement. 

As is inevitable in an abridgement, one finds omissions. 553-3/-9 is reduced to a mere skeleton and one 
could wish for more detail under 629-11/-13 and under 634-9. For ampler versions of these and other 
subdivisions the reader is referred to the sections of the full English edition so far published by B.S.I., 
to the Science Museum Library abridgement of 1936, and to such special expansions as that for Shipbuilding 
(629-12) by the British Shipbuilding Research Association. The local divisions, finally, remain much as 
before ; one could wish for a judicious reshuffling and re-allocation of numbers to several of these, but this 
may be done in due course. 

This abridgement of U.D.C. has a valuable introduction as well as the practical notes on usage which 
figure as an appendix. The index is slight and covers only 2000 of the 7-8000 terms in the schedules, but 
a fuller index is promised as a supplementary volume. 

B.S.1000A : 1948 meets a long-felt want. It will certainly win fresh adherents to U.D.C.; and to 
those who use Dewey it will afford a sounder grasp of the meanings of terms used as headings. Every 
student should make a point of thumbing its pages. 

A.J.W. 


HOBBS, John L. Libraries and the materials of local history. 1948. (London, Grafton, 12s. 6d.) 


This attractive handbook of 224 pages is, Mr. Ormerod points out in the foreword, the only compre- 
hensive manual on the subject that has yet been published either in this country or in the United States. 
One must be careful, however, to qualify both its scope and its achievement. The work, announces its 
author, is intended primarily for library assistants who are studying for the Library Association and 
London University School of Librarianship examinations, and also as an introductory manual for those 
who handle local archives. The administrative side is thus given marked prominence throughout. 
One-third of the whole is, for example, devoted to cataloguing and classification, although some of this 
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material is readily available elsewhere ; whereas the Victoria County Histories (not indexed) are dismissed 
in a dozen words, the Ordnance Survey maps are quite briefly described, and the Geological Survey is 
simply noted as a body which “ has issued memoirs descriptive of the geological features in various parts 
of the country,” and no more than that. From the student’s point of view, one would have welcomed a 
first-hand account of the building up of any one local collection from scratch and a detailed statement 
of its articulated parts, even though this were bristling with letter-books, charters and wills. Students want 
to know about these things, their value, what they look like, and how accessible they are. I am not 
suggesting that Mr. Hobbs has ignored this side of that matter, but that he has subordinated it far too 
much to the purely administrative side. A full dress description of the Public Record Office and its treasures 
is also called for. 

Perhaps, in concentrating on the handling of local materials, Mr. Hobbs has deprived us of the larger, 
certainly the scholastic approach ; a C. G. Crump at his elbow might have adjusted this. Perhaps, too, in 
making his narrative readable—and it is eminently so—Mr. Hobbs has tended to pass lightly over the more 
arid but no less important enumerative aspects of archives. Chapter XV, The apparatus of research, is 
vital and needs expansion, while a chapter on the London archives (or that of any other large city), embody- 
ing the researches of Miss E. Jeffries Davies and others, would have been illuminating. There are, finally, 
two glaring misprints on the very first and second pages of Chapter I (‘ even’ for ‘ ever ’ on line 2 of page 9 ; 
‘ exersised ’ for ‘ exercised ’ on line 33 of page 10), but this must not be taken as representative. 

On the credit side of this engaging handbook, one must admire Mr. Hobbs’s industry ; his work was 
spread over the war years, with their attendant difficulties. There is, too, a really excellent chapter, em- 
bracing the latest American practice, in ‘ Photography as an aid to research’ ; and the illustrations, within 
their limits, are good. The bibliography runs to 12 pages, is valuable, and includes periodical articles. 

A.J.W. 


SHARP, Henry A. Cataloguing: a textbook for use in libraries. 4thedition. 1948. (Grafton, 25s.) 


It is thirteen years since the publication of the first edition of Sharp’s ‘‘ Cataloguing.”” During the 
intervening period this valuable text-book has run into four editions and has become the standard work on 
the subject. The author, in his new preface, describes this new edition as a further “ gentle revision.” 
There are few alterations in the text and the arrangement of the chapters is the same. More drastic revision 
is excused on the grounds that there is an urgent need for more copies and that the position of cataloguing, 
in this country at all events, has not changed materially since the war. 

Classification and cataloguing are so closely related that any development in the first must affect the 
second. Important advances in the world of classification must inevitably influence the practice of 
cataloguing. The analysis of the “ book entity ”’ and the use of the synthetic principle will, for instance, 
influence the subject heading that is used for the dictionary catalogue. With this idea in mind, S. R. 
Ranganathan has propounded his “‘ chain procedure ’’ which will make the choice of subject heading a 
routine process. By taking the last effective step in the division as the entry word, the author of “‘ Colon” 
has evolved a mechanical method of selecting the consistent subject heading. In his “* Dictionary Catalogue 
Code ” (1945) Ranganathan has formulated clear and definite rules to deal with the various types of subject 
headings, and the selection is no longer left to the whim of the individual cataloguer. Final students must 
necessarily cover the whole field of the subject and it is to be hoped that a future edition of Mr. Sharp’s 
book will include some mention of this new development. 

It is unfortunate that the author has found it necessary to reduce the number of worked practical 
examples. This is one of the most valuable sections of the book in that it gives the student an opportunity 
of practising the art of cataloguing and checking the result against a reliable authority. The fact that there 
is no separate practical paper in cataloguing only serves to emphasize the need for this guidance. 

Few tutors would care to return to the days when students had to face the formidable Intermediate 
examination in Cataloguing without this valuable aid. To many it embodies all the qualities of an essential 
text-book. It presents clearly and succinctly the information which previously involved detailed examina- 
tion of six or seven less compendious volumes. It is still the basic text-book for students preparing for the 
Registration examination. One feels, however, that the policy of *‘ gentle revision ” and titivation should 
not be extended to another edition. Only by regular and penetrating alteration can a book written in 1935 
keep abreast of modern thought and development. 

As Bacon tells us in his essay “‘ Of innovations ;” “‘ Every medicine is an innovation, and he that will 
not apply new remedies must expect new evils ; for time is the greatest innovator.” 

S.J.B. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


This issue of The Library Assistant is set in Times Roman 8-pt. and 6-pt., I-pt. leaded. The cover, 
running heads, title and headings are allin Perpetua. 
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American Library Association. The library building. 1948. (American Institute of Architects, Building 
Type Reference Guide 3). 


This is a much-needed general work on library architecture : neither Campbell & Goodwin’s Primer 
of library planning, 1946, the A.1.A.’s Post-war standards for public libraries, 1943, nor its Small public 
library buildings, 1939, was sufficiently comprehensive. Even this is not as systematic as one could wish, 
as it Consists of | a series of isolated articles (good in themselves) on specific topics, by no means collectively 

dular”’ planning, college and university libraries, lighting, and archival 
architecture; the bibliography i is probably the most useful feature. A thorough treatise is still awaited. 
H.V.M.R. 
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